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GOOD WORDS.—XXXV. 

The really strong man is not the man who works 
in isolation, and in his power of leadership manipu- 
lates Such a man may become a 
Napoleon, but not a Christ. 

—Tue Frienp (London.) 


other men. 


From editorial in issue of Eighth month 12th. 


WHAT MATTER WHO? 


Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong,— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail ef win. 


What matter I or they? 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word is said 
And life the sweeter made? 


Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward I reach and share 
All that they sing and dare. 
—Whittier. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
[Paper read at the Toronto Conference, Eighth month 12th, 
1904, by Bessie G. Haight, of Ontario, Canada.] 

In order to discuss the subject of Social Influence 
we must grant the existence of influence and concede 
that every person possesses an invisible power over 
others, and is, in his turn, controlled and moulded by 
every one with whom he comes in contact. Dr. 
Henry Drummond says, in one of his addresses, “ On 
the doctrine of influenee the whole vast pyramid of 
humanity is built.” 

It will be the aim of this paper to portray, in a 
small measure the social influences which surround 
the adolescent pupil in the First-day school, and how 
these affect the objects for which the First-day school 
was created. 

Man is pre-eminently a social being. The hermit 
as a contradiction to this assertion, serves only to 
prove the statement, from the very fact that he is 
looked upon as an exception. We enjoy mingling 
and conversing with others, and it is necessary for the 
advancement of civilization that we should. The eul- 
ture of the social emotions does most to elevate hu- 
man society. 

The period of sociability begins with childhood. 
If the little one does not possess playmates, or even if 
it does, is there not a doll or more to eke out the 
charm of personality ? And who ean sound the depths 
of a child’s imagination, and thus show forth the 
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many creatures known and loved there, or who shall 
say if their existence be not as real as ours to the 
child ¢ 

These shadowy creations satisfy the child, but not 
the youth. The youth wishes to see them clothed 
with flesh and blood, and searches for them diligently 
among outward friends and acquaintances, and often 
invests some commonplace object of affection with 
qualities and virtues of its dreams, unimagined and 
beyond comprehension by the prosaic mind of man. 

“The youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 


And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 


Man, smiling at these past illusions, loses them, and 
henceforth, looking at his fellow man with blinded 
eyes, sees only what is on the surface, and misses the 
divine insight of youth which would enable him to see 
visions of good unrevealed to mortal eyes. 

In considering this subject, the primary study, it 
seems to me, should be the mind of the ‘adolescent 
pupil, its ideas and ideals, its thoughts and inspira- 
tions; in fact, so far as possible, to find out its point 
of view. In order to do this, it will be necessary to 
put ourselves in the place of the youth, either by re- 
membering what we thought and felt at that age, or 
by the greater gift of sympathy which will enable us 
to comprehend the thoughts and feelings of the 
young people about us. The following are a few 
thoughts which seem to me to be characteristic of 
youth: 

Young people have not outgrown the energy of 
childhood; they wish to be up and doing. 

They have been years imagining; they wish to 
know—to know truth. 

They wish to see their shadowy ideals realized, to 
see them personified, so that they may know that it is 
possible to live them. 

They wish to grow, to advance. They are learning 
that there is a limit to physical growth, and are won- 
dering if they will find it the same intellectually and 
morally. 

They are searching for their place in life, to find 
a reason for their existence. 

They wish to be amused, entertained and inter- 
ested. 

They desire companionship. 

They are impatient; they wish to see immediate 
results. 

The social influences which eome in contact with 
the young mind in the First-day school separate 
naturally into three divisions, viz.: the teacher, the 
class, the school as a whole. 

The teacher’s influence may be discussed under the 
following headings: 
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ist. An exponent of truth—one who explains, or 
tries to, all * the burden and the mystery of this un- 
intelligible world,” to bring order out of chaos to the 
youth who is striving to separate the real from the 
unreal, that which is true and lasting from the false 
and transient; and who is perplexed and puzzled by 
the varied problem. 

2d. An ideal personified. It is said that the im- 
perative “ Be perfect ” throbs in every fiber of the 
human heart. Youth, we know, places its moral ideal 
high, then wonders if it is possible to-attain it, and 
wondering, looks about for those whose position is 
significant of high moral living. The teacher’s re- 
sponsible place and character are synonymous to the 
youth, and love and admiration say, “ Here is your 
ideal; in all things do as she does.”” Thus the teach- 
er’s personality extends to the pupil, through him to 
others, and so on, in ever widening concentric circles, 
till lost, but still living, in infinite distance. Influence 
exerts no greater force than conscious imitation. 

3d. A moral and spiritual light. We gaze where 
earth and sky appear to meet and we say, “ There is 
the limit. This is our world”; but let us go at sun- 
rise and view the glorious radiance which rises from 
beyond the horizon, and we reverently say, “ That 
which we ean see is not all; there is a beyond, and yet 
a beyond.” The teacher stands in the relation of the 
awakening light to the pupil to show that moral and 
spiritual attainment is not limited, that no matter 
how far and wide the vision may extend there is, still 
and always, a beyond. 

4th. A director of activity. Youth’s energy must 
have an outlet. It is as a stream fed by an exhaust- 
less spring, flowing out on to a level plain. It needs 
to be directed into a channel where it will fertilize 
and not destroy. The teacher is suggestive of ways 
in which the pupil’s activity may be employed and 
his energy conserved. This matter will be spoken of 
again in considering the influence of the First-day 
school as a whole. 

5th. A revelation of special duty. Carlyle says: 
“ Blessed is the man who has found his work. Let 
him ask no greater blessedness.” This life’s work is 
one of the unknown for which youth is searching, and 
a word now and then may clear the view of life, as 
the sun dispels the mist, and leave revealed the duty 
and the happiness of serving, which doubt and dis- 
couragement have obscured. 

6th. One who entertains and interests. The mind 
must move in one way or another; it cannot be at 
rest save in unconsciousness. Add to this that the 
mind follows only that to which it attends, and at- 
tends only where interested, and another phase of the 
teacher’s influence is made plain. 

In thinking over the desire for amusement, I was 
reminded of a class of boys who, in growing to be 
voung men, had found other interests and had drifted 
away from the Sabbath school. -A woman who was 
acquainted with them undertook to bring them back, 
and her first step was to invite them to a social even- 
ing at her home. I do not know what other methods 
were emploved, but I can say that the members of 
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the class are now in regular and interested attend- 
ance. 

7th. A teacher of patience; one who exemplifies 
that strong growth is slow and results far reaching, 
that 

“In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in small measures life may perfect be.” 

The influence of the class over the individual pupil, 
or, briefly, of pupil over pupil, is: 

ist. By a gratification of the social instinct or de- 
sire for companionship. A young girl said to me not 
long ago: “If I do not go to Sunday school I miss 
seeing the other girls.” This chance statement, it 
scems to me, contains a very significant thought. 
The suecess of the First-day school depends largely 
on the sociability of the class, on whether or not the 
members of it enjoy having a little visit and inter- 
change of confidences before and after the lesson, 
on whether they are friends or comparative stran- 
gers. 
2d. By outside conditions, or characteristics of the 
members of the class over which the First-day school 
has no control. Such are age, sex, mental attainment, 
dress, position in society, ete. 

If the other conditions permit, the best results may 
be secured by the members of the class being of about 
the same age and having, as nearly as possible, the 
same degree of intellectual development. Similarity 
of age tends to produce freedom of expression, and 
therefore more interest, whereas a young pupil in an 
adult class feels overwhelmed by the mature ideas 
presented, and a pupil among those much younger 
feels no stimulus to mental effort and becomes list- 
less and indifferent. 

I mentioned dress because I know of one instance 
where a girl refused to attend the only Sabbath 
school within a reasonable distance of her home be- 
cause the girls of her own age atteriding it dressed 
more handsomely than she could afford. 

3d. By the power of class spirit and leadership. 
The most important influence in a class is what we 
call class spirit. It can overcome and make of no ac- 
count all external conditions. Briefly, if the class 
spirit is one of friendliness then all who come within 
the radius of the class are friendly; if reverent then 
reverence prevails. It is generally given to one or 
two to determine what the class spirit shall be. In 
every condition of life, and a First-day school class is 
no exception, there are those who for reasons not al- 
ways easy to explain, are leaders, whose line of 
thought is the one adopted by all within that circle, 
whose mode of conduct is the pattern of the class. 
These leaders require special attention. They need 
to place their standard high, that they and their fol- 
lowers may grow to goodness, as plants, out of dark- 
ness, climb upward toward the sun. 

The First-day school as a whole influences by: 

1st. Its size. I have noticed that the larger the 
school the more attractive it appears to be to the 
young people. The feeling of growth and prosperity 
creates enthusiasm. To quote an old aphorism, 
“ Nothing succeeds like success.” 

2d. Its attractiveness. This and the size of the 
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school are correlative, since the attractiveness de- 
pends to a large extent upon the size, and the size al- 
most wholly upon the attractiveness. An attractive 
school has an interest for every member of the fam- 
ily. I know a small meeting that has a flourishing 
school because every member of each family attends, 
and the school is thus made a subject of home in- 
terest. 

3d. Its tone—a more general term for class spirit. 
Who of you upon entering a First-day school has not 
noticed the feeling that pervades it? It may be good 
humor, or listlessness, or earnestness, or reverence; 
but, whatever it is, its influence rests over the school 
as an enveloping cloud, and we feel though we may 
not understand it. 

4th. Its work. It has been said that one reason 
our girls and boys sometimes drift away from the 
First-day school is because of a feeling that they are 
not part of it. They say: “ Oh, Sunday school is just 
for the children ”’; and, while it is not possible that 
we give the children a too important part of our in- 
terest and care, yet it may be that we do not pay 
enough attention to our boys and girls, our young 
people. They should feel that they have a special 
place in the First-day school which ean be filled by 
no one else. They wish to work; they should feel 
that there is work for them. More, those in charge of 
the First-day school should make a place, a work, for 
the young people. It may be that there could profit- 
ably be some branches of philanthropic work. I have 
known some temperance work, and also a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals successfully car- 
ried on in connection with a Sabbath school, and I 
should think other branches might be taken up as 
well. 

The objects for which the First-day school was 
formed may be stated as follows: 

1. To increase the knowledge of the Bible and of 
all Truth. 

2. To raise the moral standard. 

3. To deepen spiritual life. 

4. To induce others to attend that their knowledge 
may be increased, their moral standard raised and 
their spiritual life deepened. 

The question at once arises: “ How do the social 
influences of the school affect these objects?” The 
answer is so wide that it can only be touched upon ia 
this paper. 

If the influences are not of the best, if the school is 
small and unattractive, if its general tone is one of 
indifference or discouragement; if it is selfish, seeking 
its own good to the exclusion of its larger powers of 
helpfulness; if the class is unfriendly and wishes only 
to be amused; if the teacher’s ideals are low and her 
motive in teaching a First-day school class her own 
glorification—then are the objects of the First-day 
school not only not attained, but there is a move: 
ment in the opposite direction. 

On the other hand, a school governed by the high- 
est motives, one that is prosperous and full of enthusi- 
asm, one whose thought is reverent, and that seizes 
every opportunity for noble work, cannot fail to 
draw outsiders to it. 






A class earnest and interested will grow in knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Ethics is the science of relations, 
and the pupil, who understands that he cannot be 
good without doing good, has his moral growth 
assured. 

The teacher’s position as an exponent of truth may 
deepen the knowledge of all truth, as a personified 
ideal has power to raise the moral standard to any 
height, as a spiritual guide can lead the way to Christ- 
likeness. 


A DAY ON THE HEIGHTS. 


{It is pleasant for the “stay-at-homes ” to hear from their 
friends who are recreating in far away and noted places; many 
will enjoy the following article taken from Among the 
Clouds of Eighth month 11th, 1904, a paper printed and is- 
sued semi-daily on the summit of Mt. Washington, N. H., 6,300 
feet above the sea, the only newspaper printed on the summit 
of any mountain in the world.] 


The weather, usually a sensational element of hu- 
man life, becomes a matter of serious anxiety when 
a visit to the summit of Mount Washington is in- 
volved. For the best calculations concerning wind 
and barometer and temperature have no basis of cer- 
tainty for this “great manufacturer of weather” 
whose secrets are past finding out. The unfortunate 
visitor who happens upon a spell of rainy weather will 
have little consolation unless he can find it in the 
quiet and isolation in the very top of New England. 
But a day of alternating clouds and sunshine may be 
one of the very best days of all. He may open his 
eyes upon the new day to find the Summit House the 
seat of much activity in the generating of cloudstuff; 
but it does not follow that this will occupy the whole 
day nor the whole mountain-top. Two or three hours 
of New England industry may accomplish all that is 
needed for that day’s clouds; and then the radiant 
blue will seem as far above the great mountain as 
above the dweller in the plain, and sunshine will flood 
all the ravines between the mountains close at hand, 
and touch into recognition the far-away lesser heights, 
and the lakes and rivers waiting to give back the 
brightening beams. Or it may be, as on a recent Sab- 
bath morning when the visitor with a congenial friend 
who knows the mountain’s ways, left the condensing 
processes of the mountain-top to find, less than a mile 
away down the carriage road, most interesting dissolv- 
ing views of Clay, Jefferson, Adams and Madison— 
the mighty wall about the awful “ gulf.” In the in- 
tervals of calm these companions of Mount Washing- 
ton, but little less in majesty, held their heads in the 
sunshine; then the winds would come, mist-freighted, 
to show us for a moment, not only the terrors of the 
winds and the obliterating mists for the mountain 
traveler, but also how these may add grace and charm 
to every mountain outline. The biograph itself can 
hardly present more active pictures than these moun- 
tains when winds and mists are abroad. 

It is a memorable experience to leave the world of 
men below and go up to what seems in very truth the 
world of God—there to do homage for 


“The strength of the hills.” 
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If the visitor can have only the time between the 
arrival of the morning train, soon after 11, by the 
wonderful cog-railway, and its return to 
shortly before 2, he must expect that he will be writ- 
ten down as a “ grass-hopper,” as the rapid tourists are 
sometimes designated; but even this brief two hours 
of Mount Washington life is enough for seeing eyes 
and the unde srstanding heart to store up very precious 
memories. He feels himself very rich who spends the 
two nights enclosing a day upon the Summit, and has 
the varied experience of the clear distance and the 
nearby grandeurs, who has rain and sunshine, and 
haze and mists, deep blue sky above the scattered 
clouds, the brilliant hues of a fine sunset, and the com- 
plete shut-in-ness of a misty sunrise, the star-besprink- 
led sky at evening, and the shining of the full moon; 
and hears in midsummer the sound of wintry winds. 
It must generally happen that his gift of speech falls 
far short of what he feels in this presence; and then 
he will be glad and grateful that Gannett has written 
for him in “ The Hills of the Lord.” 

“He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 
The home elect of His grace; 


He spreadeth His mornings on them, 
His sunsets light their face. 


“They are nurseried for young rivers, 
Nests for His flying cloud; 
Homesteads for free-born races, 
Masterful, free and proud. 


“The people of tired cities 
Come up to their shrines and pray; 
God freshens again within them 
As He passes by all day.” 


He will wish that the poet had written one verse to 
celebrate very specially the flowers that at the begin- 
ning of August made the way of ascent a veritable 
flower garden. From the base well up toward the 
summit the greensward is glowing with fire-weed, 
golden rod and everlasting, yarrow, purple asters and 
wild currants. Clustering about decaying stumps are 
the brilliant bunch-berries and blue seed-berries of the 
Clintonia in a setting of ferns. It is interesting to no- 
tice that long after the spruces are reduced by the 
Arctic conditions toward the top to little more than 
the trailing growth of ground pine, the golden rod 
bravely persists; it, too, brought close to the ground, 
with two beautiful little Arctic plants—the pote ntilla 
tridentata and the Arctic sandwort. These make 
charming patches of white bloom to the very top of 
Mount Washington. A rather coarse grass scarcely 
gives plaee to the green, yellow and brown lichens 
which attest Nature’s love of beauty in the delicate 
traceries over the rocks piled upon the mountain-tops. 

There are travelers who speak regretfully that the 
old Tip-Top House of 1853, built of rocks and chained 
to the rocks, and giving the merest shelter in its little 
bins to those who would remain upon the mountain, 
has been replaced by the Summit House (1873), 
where there is not only shelter, but the rest and conr 
fort of good food and bed, excellent house ‘keeping, 
and a home-like weleome. The Summit House is not 
built for architectural effect, and does not in the least 
divert the mind from its mountain interests. It has 
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the virtue, in the face of very heavy odds, of admira- 
bly fulfilling its mission as a place of hospitality. 

One more poet’s message is fitting for a day upon 
the heights: 


“Feast now thine eyes on this surpassing view 
Of mountain, shore and sea; 
Drink deep the woodland air, the elysian blue 
For days that are to be. 


“Not for this day alone of Nature’s cup 
Hast thou in transport quaffed; 
Far hence thy spirit shall be lifted up 
By this one perfect draught. 


“And through a golden haze in days to come 
When the long summers burn, 
And in the rainless hills the brooks are dumb 
The glory will return. 


“For this is Nature’s largess: 
Splendor of land or sea; 
All that she once reveals, becomes thine own 

For days that are to be.” 


—Elizabeth Powell Bond. 


Color, tone, 


THE 


(From 


OLD DESERTED GARDEN. 
“The Shepherd’s Hour-Glass.”) 


“ Half drowned in sleepy peace it lay, 
As satiate with the boundless play 
Of sunshine in its green array.” 


“ Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhood.” 


Every reader of Charles Lamb remembers how Elia 
loved in summer days to go with his sister for a visit 
to the land of ancestral associations, “ hearty, homely, 
loving Hertfordshire.” A like happiness was ours in 
journeying yesterday to that township in the sister 
shire of Lancaster of which I have spoken in my 

“ Hour-Glass ” on Sixth month 24th. Over the long 
hills we jogged, through the townships with their 
English and Irish names—Marlborough and London- 
derry, Nottingham and Drumore—past old red brick 
farm houses, with purple phlox in every dooryard, 
and between fields of wild carrot and odorous rag- 
weed, coming at last to the remembered farmsteads 
where the rosy country cousins weleomed us with old- 
time cordiality. 

To visit the ancestral House, now long pass d from 
the possession of the family, was to awaken recollec- 
tions that had slumbered nigh a score of years. Here 
it was the same and not the same. The old Mansion 
beside the lane was serene and cool and peaceful as of 
yore, though with an air of slow ruin about its ivied 

gables and leaning pillars; and beyond, where the cor- 
aie of hollyhocks once stood, the orchard showed 
the familiar red apples on many a drooping bough. 
But where were the straw beehives, where the lat- 
ticed arbors, and where the winding walks of tanbark, 
o'er which childish feet loved to patter? And the 
mouldering House—like a ghostly thing it seemed in 
its neglect and loneliness—the forms of beloved oncs 
gone from its portals many a year. 

“Oh! none but Silenee and the Past to greet 


The weary heart that on the threshold stands; 
Only the wind to answer eager feet, 


And only shades to touch the outstretched hands.” 


(nd in the old-fashioned Garden beyond the House, 
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how little was left of all that pristine glow and fra- 
grance and sunny charm! No poppies now flamed 
there; no cowslip or candytuft glowed, no harebell or 
peony; no sweet-williams in bright troops, no masses 
of searlet sage or sweet old bergamot. Yet there 
bloomed still the ancient althea, in whose branches 
the thrush used to pour out his heart; and its red 
flowers were redolent of lost days; and a few pungent 
herbs persisted in a sheltered corner. Yet the ragged- 
robins, the asters, the foxgloves, the “sweet peas on 
tiptoe for a flight,” the marigolds and lavender, and 
the evening primroses that used to “ blossom with a 
silken burst of sound,” the larkspurs and fairy-fine 
coreopsis, the heliotropes, columbines and all the 
roses—sweetbriar, moss-rose, old Scotch yellow rose, 
and many another of the “ heart-desired roses ” dear 
to our grandmothers—all were gone—all! Only a 
wild tangle of morning-glories rippling over the 
hedge, and a few straggling balloon-vines, remained to 





tell of the primal loveliness of this sweet flowery 


place, where to-day Melancholy and Forgetfulness 
brood amid phantoms of the Past. 

Here it was that, like Elia, I “a lonely child, won- 
dered and worshiped everywhere,” and caught a little, 
I trust, of the “love and silence and admiration ” 
which Elia avers is fed by the solitude of childhood. 
For me no poppies or peonies were ever so sumptuous, 
no hollyhocks so gracefully tall, no marigolds so yel- 
low, no pinks so spicy, as those that grew in this old, 
olt Garden. 


“In that lost world of sweet and fearful joy, 
Still dwells and dreams a boy 
Dear to my heart as some wild flower of song, 
Heard on a summer night, and lost, alas, so long! ” 


I was too young then to know the poets—to read 
Herrick here among the golden daffodils, Marvell or 
Keats under the orchard trees, or Fitzgerald’s Omar 
in the fragrant rose-arbor. But is there a page of 
these laureates of the flowers that has not a keener 
savor because of the remembrances of this ancestral 
Garden arising to illustrate every allusion and happy 
picture? 

O here on dreamy August afternoons 

Who would not pore on Herrick’s golden Book; 

And here among the Roses that are June’s, 

On some green bench within a leafy nook, 

Where rosy petal-drift might strew the page, 


*Twere sweet to read the pensive numbers of old Persia’s 
Sage, 
Omar Khayyam, the Wisest of the Wise. 
Ah, now in balmy Naishapur he sleeps 
These almost thousand years; and where he lies 
His well-loved Rose each spring her petals weeps. 

C* what may be hereafter no man knows,— 

Then let us live to-day, he cried, as lives the lovely Rose! 

This old Garden was like Andrew Marvell’s—it had 
no sun-dial; there were only the morning-glories and 
the four-o’clocks and the evening primroses, to sug- 
gest the passing of the day. 

“How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon’d but with herbs and flowers ! ” 

Yes, here was lacking the sun-dial, that central 
shrine of a garden, with “ the simple altar-like struc- 
ture and silent heart-language ” so loved of Charles 
Lamb. Yet though these flowery avenues radiated 
from no such quaint recorder of the lazy hours of 
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summer, let me here invent, as for an imaginary dial 
in this Garden of beautiful memory, the motto, 


Sunnie Houres, 
Sweete olde Flowers,— 
Whate’er endeares 

The golden Yeares,— 
These, these are myne; 
O make them thyne! 


—John Russell Hayes, in Book News. 


BUSINESS LIFE IN THE ORIENT 2,300 
YEARS AGO.* 
[From the Church Standard.) 


We can think of hardly anything more uninterest- 
ing than the storeroom of a modern trust company. 
Stacks of cancelled checks, obsolete contracts, lapsed 
franchises, would seem to be only fit fuel for the fire. 
Yet, with an effort of the imagination, it is possible 
to bring even that musty stuff into the scope of human 
interest; we may, with Macaulay, speculate upon the 
learned Maori standing upon the débris of a ruined 
“sky-seraper,” once the home of an eminent Amer- 
ican banking house, disinterring those crumbled pa- 
pers to discover what he might concerning the peo- 
ple of a bygone age. It would interest him, if ever 
he could master the absurd spelling of the obsolete 
English and the legal jargon of a still more ancient 
age, to discover the names of that one-time flourish- 
ing business community, to wonder whether they were 
men of any mental quality, to try to reconstruct from 
the’seattered illusions ofcontractsand testaments. some 
picture of that vanished life. He might be fortunate 
enough to come upon what was once the private vault 
of an ancient millionaire, which would provide the 
means for ascertaining some data concerning his life. 
The dates on the papers would give the chronology of 
the forgotten capitalist; the check-stubs would throw 
information upon his personal tastes, his speculations, 
his charities, and perhaps the endorsement of some 
politician would show that even in those primitive 
days the business man took his part in practical pol- 
ities. The testaments and deeds would illuminate his 
relations with his fellow-men, and a careful prosecu- 
tion of all the clues would enable the antiquarian to 
assign that ghost of the past a place in the society of 
his day. 

Some exercise of the imagination is required of the 
ordinary book-reader before he would pay much at- 
tention to the two volumes of the “ Business Docu- 
ments of Murashu Sons,” the latter of which has just 
been published. A mass of scholarly introduction 
discussing finest scruples, a body of plates reproduc- 
ing the cuneiform documents (in a particularly diffi- 
cult script, by the way), tables of Babylonian charac- 
ters and names—such contents would not easily per- 
suade him to take notice of the work. But if he have 
any genuine historical interest, any of that realistic 


*“ Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur,” dated 
in the reign of Darius II. (424-404 B.C.). By Albert T. Clay, 
Ph.D., Philadelphia. Being Vol X. of Series A of the Babylon- 
ian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Edited by 
H. V. Hilprecht. 
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sense which compels us to inquire after the lives of | portion of the young dropped, a certain proportion of 


former generations as well as their thinkings, here is 
just the book to claim his attention and to give him a 
deep lesson. Its documents hail from the fifth pre- 
Christian century, the age of Socrates and Plato, and, 
in Bible history, of Ezra and Nehemiah, of Job and 
of the Psalms. Often we have wondered how those 
ancients lived—were they forever occupied in the 
academies or in religious converse and aspirations? 
Did they never have any of the harassing problems of 
the shop, of the street and ’change, which we poor 
moderns have to accommodate with our religion and 
poetry? As a rule, history has preserved only the 
best, what was worth surviving; but the result of this 
selection is often a feeling of unreality as we read the 
pages of ancient lore; we would fain possess some 
fragments out of the real life of antiquity. Such an 
antidote this volume offers. In it we can study the 
everyday life, social, legal and commercial, of the 
Babylonians twenty-three centuries ago. Nor is its 
field too ancient history for him who knows how the 
whole world is bound together in a common culture. 
From Babylonia comes the earliest knowledge we pos- 
sess of any developed social life; indeed here, with 
Genesis, we may place its cradle. Thence imperial 
armies and Aramsean and Pheenician traders carried 
the first principles of trade to the barbarians of the 
Mediterranean world; and there at a later day the 
Jewish race learned its first lessons in the art of 
finance, which has served to its salvation and eminence 
in the modern world. With customary arrogance 
English legal theory begins the era of law at a com- 
paratively modern date; but the day may come when 
the educated lawyer will learn how the problems of 
finance and security and exchange were first wrought 
out in the valley of the Euphrates, ascending even 
further back than Abraham’s purchase of Machpelah, 
which Blackstone teaches as the first business transac- 
tion in history. 


In 1893 the Babylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania unearthed at Nippur a room 
containing 730 tablets, which proved to be the busi- 
ness “ papers” of the family firm of the Sons of Mu- 
rashu. An earlier volume (1898, Vol. IX. of the 
series) published 120 tablets of the reign of Artax- 
erxes I., 464-424 B.C., while the present publication 
presents 132 tablets belonging to the reign of Darius 
II., 424-404. These documents reveal the activities 
of that banking house for a round sixty years, and we 
ean appreciate the stability of political and financial 
conditions which allowed one firm to enjoy so lengthy 
and successful a career. But what is still more inter- 
esting is the character of the business, which can be 
sampled by the layman from the translations of twelve 
specimen tablets given on page 21ff. There are all 
kinds of leases of real estate and live stock, whether 
on fixed rents or profit-sharing. Here a house is 
leased for sixty years; there a client rents certain fish 
ponds, and in addition to a fixed payment engages to 
deliver to the owner a daily mess of fish. Another 
lengthy contract concerns the lease of a large flock of 
sheep and goats; the rental consists of a certain pro- 


the wool, with a definite quantity of butter, and also 
allowances on the carcasses of animals that die. But 
other business is of a more complicated character. 
Preferred mortgages are accepted, in one case from a 
gentleman who is going traveling and wants spending 
money. Assignments of debts, insurance against 
claims, loans of all kinds, are found in these archives. 
A very interesting case is given in the earlier volume, 
where the firm guarantees that an emerald will not 
fall out of a certain ring for twenty years. Indeed, 
the Sons of Murashu seem to have combined the ac- 
tivities of a banking house, trust company and Lloyds’ 
agency. 

For the lawyer the legal form of these documents 
might prove of interest. The body of each one gen- 
erally consists of two parts: in the first the party pro- 
posing the bargain makes his proposition; in the sec- 
ond the other party accepts the offer, the terms of the 
offer being exactly repeated. At the end come the 
names of the witnesses, sometimes as many as thirty 
in number, and of the notary. As all the writing is 
done by the latter, the witnesses’ names are attested 
by their seals or their thumbnai!-marks, corresponding 
to the cross which may replace the modern signature, 
and probably serving as a means of identification. 
Many of the tablets are surcharged with docketings 
or endorsements in Aramaic, a proof that the old un- 
wieldy cuneiform was going out of popular use, al- 
though retained in legal forms, giving way to a vari- 
ety of the so-called Pheenician alphabet. 

For the Biblical student, apart from the fresh pic- 
ture here given of Oriental life, the most particular 
interest lies in the presence of a large number of 
Jewish names as parties and witnesses to the contracts. 
Through Nippur ran, as Professor Hilprecht discov- 
ered in Tablet 87 of the earlier volume, the River 
Chebar, by whose banks the prophet Ezekiel saw his 
visions. As also the Talmud testifies, it was one of 
the chief centers of the Jewish exiles, and here we 
come across their names, the descendants of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s captivity and the relatives of Zerubbabel 
and Ezra and Nehemiah. The transported Jew seems 
to have fast learned the delights of commercial life, 
and their part in the business transactions of Murashu 
helps to explain why so small a minority of the Jews 
actually returned home upon the decrees of Cyrus 
and Artaxerxes; they loved “ the flesh-pots of Egypt,” 
which were now the money-bags of Babylonia. Thus 
we have to rectify the impression Jewish idealism has 
left behind concerning the Babylonish captivity, as 
so exquisitely expressed in the Psalm, “ By the waters 
of Babylon.” That was the ery of the idealists, of 
the intense believers who returned home when God 
gave the opportunity. But the vast majority of the 
Jews remained behind in Babylonia, where they were 
far better off materially than in Palestine; here they 
comforted their consciences by liberal subscriptions 
to the mother Church, and also played their part in 
the spiritual development of Judaism by editing for 
the less-cultured Judseans the Book of the Law, and 
centuries later the Talmud. . . . I. A. M. 
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THE HEAD OF CHRISTENDOM. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. No. 32. 
Read Matthew, xxiii., 1-28. 

Which is the great commandment of the law? ... Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart . - and thy 
neighbor as thyself.—Matthew, xxii., 36-39. 

We have seen that the papacy had won the chief 
honors of the first struggle with the empire, in that 
the dependence of all bishops, abbots and other clergy 
upon Rome was established, except as to their purely 
secular relations as nobles holding lands from the 
pope. 

The warfare of claims and pretensions was soon 
renewed, and with a new party involved. The growth 
of the great industrial cities of Lombardy introduced 
a new element into the situation. So long as the 
empire was mainly composed of agricultural com- 
munities it was easy for the great lords and bishops 
to command their portions of it from their great 
feudal castles. Their people were scattered, ignorant, 
unable to unite. It was quite otherwise when the 
people were concentrated in cities and laboring to- 
gether in co-operation. There came interchange of 
view, recognition of rights as against the nobles, and 
readiness to unite in defense against oppression. But 
most of the Lombard cities were in the papal terri- 
tory and so subject to bishops; and more than once, 
by the time we were considering, the cities had learned 
lessons of independence by resistance to episcopal 
authority. They had skillfully played party against 
party to the contest between the papacy and the em- 
pire, and had won both special privileges and a sense 
of unity. By the middle of the twelfth century, when 
Frederick Barbarossa became emperor, the cities had 
either wholly abolished or had very much limited the 
authority of the bishops, and had replaced them by 
officers elected by themselves from the most promi- 
nent citizens. The process of unification went still 
further. The larger cities, such as Milan and Raven- 
na, brought into a state of semi-dependence the 
smaller towns about them, and the relation was a 
source of mutual strength, although the towns were 
often oppressed by their larger neighbors. 

The spirit of local independence spread to Rome 
also, and resulted in the expulsion of the pope and the 
establishment of a commune, which maintained itself 
for a decade. This commune regarded itself as a re- 
vival of ancient Rome, with all its prerogatives and 
powers; and even had the audacity to summon the 
emperor to Rome to receive coronation at their 
hands. 

Although the Lombard cities had become more or 
less independent of the counts or bishops in whose 
territories they were situated, they had never denied 
the authority of the empire. The challenge of the 
Roman commune was a step too far, and the empire 
united with the pope to put an end to it, re-instating 
the pope in the rebellious city. Almost at once the 
quarrel as to which was the superior broke out again; 
and, as Frederick I. undertook to reduce also the 
Lombard cities to real as well as to theoretical sub- 
jection, an alliance of the pope with the city com- 
munes resulted. These came to be united in a league 
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with Milan at its head, and in 1176 they defeated 
the emperor at Lequano, winning a large measure of 
independence, and correspondingly weakening the 
empire. 

The papacy gained by the loss of its chief antag- 
onists as well as by the events of the crusades, which 
were now taking place, and which will be discussed in 
a later lesson. By leadership in these great move- 
ments the pope had come to be recognized through- 
out Western Europe as the head of Christendom, and 
the direct relation with the local clergy had served 
in another way to make the papacy seem near and 
powerful in every land. 

In the years following the death of Frederick I. the 
popes extended and strengthened the papal State in 
Italy by placing themselves at the head of the na- 
tional movements for independence of the empire; 
they decided among rival candidates for the imperial 
throne and rather by good fortune than by actual 
power, saw their candidate recognized, and they were 
able a little later to replace that candidate by another 
in the person of Frederick IJ. Thus, on the whole, 
the Guelph, or papal, party was winning as against 
the Ghibelline, or imperial, party. The popes were 
also able to make their power felt and respected be- 
yond Italy and the empire. Philip Augustus of 
France undertook to divorce his wife without the 
pope’s consent. He was excommunicated and an in- 
terdict laid upon his kingdom. All religious rites ex- 
cept baptism and extreme unction ceased to be per- 
formed. Churches were closed, bodies were unburied, 
superstitious fears were aroused, and the loyalty of 
the people for their king—one accursed of heaven— 
was loosened. Eventually the king was obliged to 
yield. : 

A similar contest took place between Innocent IIT. 
and John, king of England. The pope claimed the 
final word in the appointment of bishops in England, 
as elsewhere. John claimed the right for himself. 
The interdict in England lasted for four years, and 
the people seemed to get along fairly well without the 
consolations of religion; but in the end John yielded, 
and even allowed the pope to give him his crown. In 
other smaller States the pope’s authority grew in like 
manner. 


Topics.—Frederick Barbarossa, The Lombard 
Towns, The Interdict in France and England, Ex- 
communication. 


References.—Emerton’s ‘“ Medieval Europe,” 
Bryce’s “ Holy Roman Empire,” Milman’s “ Latin 
Christianity,”’ Hallman’s “ Introduction to the Mid- 
dle Ages.” 

Take your duty and be strong in it, as God will 
make you strong. The harder it is the stronger, in 
fact, you will be. Understand, also, that the great 
question here is, not what you will get, but what you 
will become. The greatest wealth you can ever get 
will be in yourself. Take your burdens and troubles 
and losses and wrongs, if come they must and will, as 
your opportunity, knowing that God has girded you 
for greater things than these-—Horace Bushnell. 
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STEPS FORWARD. 

held in Toronto week 
with that held at Swarth- 
that it brought to Friends a 
fresh realization of the value of our heritage and the 
importance of the work that lies before us to do in 
the world to-day, even more than other Conferences 
have done. The philanthropic sessions took one back 
to John Woolman and the days when the conscience 


THE 


must be 


Conference last 
ranked 


more in 1896, in 


of a Friend was not merely kept comfortably clear, 
but was an active working force in the service of man- 


kind. 


in line with the best and wisest social endeavor of our 


The addresses and the discussions, too, were 


time. Concerned young men and women were pres- 
ent in larger proportion than ever before, and the 
burden of the work was upon them more than ever 
before. One of the most distinctively Friendly ses- 
eions we had was that under the care of the Young 
Friends’ Associations. 

This Conference will be remembered for these and 
other things as a very important one, but perhaps 
more than all it will be remembered for announce- 
ments made by two of the standing committees of 
work done since the last Conference, two years ago, 
and for the action taken by the Conference on the 
recommendation of these committees. 

The First-day School Committee, after a thorough 
study of existing methods in religious education and 
a consideration of the needs of our own First-day 
Schools, had prepared a course of study graded to 
suit the needs of children and young people of dif- 
ferent ages, and planned so as to make the Bible 
really the possession of those who grow up under 
our care. The adoption of this graded course of 
study, and the steps that were taken by the Confer- 
ence to make it effective as quickly as possible, puts 
our Society in line with the best work that is being 
done in religious education. 

The Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles made an important recommendation, 


which was adopted. Appointed at Asbury Park two 
years ago to see what might be done toward making 
all of our meetings, even the smallest and most iso- 
lated, live centers for the dissemination of those prin- 
ciples and testimonies which Friends have found it 
good to live by, the committee has looked over the 
field and done what it could toward building up our 
organization in weak places, but has found it impos- 
sible to accomplish more than a very small part of 
what there isto do. The mechanical part of the work 
of organization has fallen very heavily on a few who 
were already working up to the limit of their 
strength, and, even with that, the work could be but 
lamely done. They, therefore, recommended that a 
suitable Friend be employed as a permanent secre- 
tary, with headquarters in Philadelphia. The needs 
in the different localities may be reported to this 
Friend, and he ean bring them to the notice of con- 
cerned Friends, who may feel called to the work ac- 
cording to qualification and the time they may be 
able to give from their ordinary occupations. The 
Friend selected for the office will need to be a man or 
woman of discernment, for the work will be far more 
than clerical, and may well challenge the powers of 
one of the ablest among us. Steps are to be taken at 
once toward the raising of the necessary funds, and 
it is most desirable that the greatest number of 
Friends possible be directly interested, and that there 
be many small contributions, rather than a few large 
ones. This subject will be brought before Friends 
in early issues of the InrELLIGENCER in all its phases. 

One other committee, that on Education, made an 
important announcement, but this was of work that 
it has only just entered upon, and not as yet of re- 
sults accomplished. This committee heretofore has 
confined its activities chiefly to arranging the Con- 
ference program, but has now entered upon some con- 
structive work toward keeping Friends in touch with 
the best educational thought and practice and toward 
making some more adequate presentation of what 
ought to be the Friendly contribution on this subject. 


THE CONFERENCE AND THE PRESS. 

Tue reporters of most of the newspapers in To- 
ronto seemed to take especial pains to get at the point 
of view of Friends, and, except perhaps in one in- 
stance, the reports of the Conference in the princi- 
ple loeal papers gave very true accounts of the dis- 
tinctive views of Friends and of the proceedings. A 
good idea of the attitude of the press and the people 
of the city is indicated in the following editorial com- 
ment from the Methodist paper, the Christian 
Guardian, published in Toronto: 
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The meeting in this city of the great convention of Friends, 
with many hundreds of representatives from all over the con- 
tinent, is proving an event of unusual interest. Several things 
may help to account for this, but the one great thing is the 
conduct of the convention itself, and the high intellectual and 
moral tone shown in the discussions and deliberations of the 
different sessions. The questions discussed relate chiefly to 
educational, moral and philanthropic matters. Purely re- 
ligious subjects have not been made prominent, though the re- 
ligious spirit of the convention as a whole is very marked. The 
papers and addresses have been of an unusually high order, and 
the discussions have shown an intelligence and alertness of 
thought on the part of delegates that one does not always find 
at great gatherings of the sort. 

The convention is under the auspices of the Hicksites, a pe- 
culiarly American branch of the Friends, or Quakers. The split 
eceurred in 1828, under the leadership of Elias Hicks. The 
Hicksites differ from the Orthodox Quakers chiefly in not re- 
quiring of their members adherence to any doctrinal state- 
ments. Elias Hicks himself denied the doctrines of the Trinity 
and Satisfaction, and also of original sin. The majority, per- 
haps, of his followers believe as he did, though subscription to 
that is not required. In certain main features, however, and 
specially in its spirit and outlook, the Hicksite branch is quite 
in accord with the orthodox or parent body. Many who do 
not accept this teaching that matters of doctrine are of com- 
parative unimportance, will nevertheless find it in their heart 
to wish the great Quaker body God-speed, and will be pleased 
to know that they are at least holding their own upon the 
continent. As a body they stand for a very important idea 
that is scarcely in danger in our age of being over-emphasized, 
namely, the necessity of hearkening to the inner voice, and of 
living the life of trust and dependence upon the guiding Spirit 
of God. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The British Parliament has been prorogued after 
an exceptionally fruitless session. Seven unavailing 
attempts were made by the Opposition to discredit 
the Ministry on votes of censure. So far as construe- 
tive legislation is concerned the session was one of the 
most unproductive in the history of Parliament. 
Nearly every important government measure except 
the Licensing bill, which provoked much debate, was 
abandoned. Much was hoped from the new rules 
limiting obstructive discussion; but these did not 
succeed. The Montreal Herald remarks that one 
hundred vears ago Parliament assembled about the 
same time it does now, in Second month, and was able 
to close the session on or before Sixth month 4th; 
but since the Reform bills the tendency has been to 
sit later and later. Eighth month 12th, the day upon 
which grouse shooting legally commences, has 
marked the usual limit of the session since 1868. 
“ Foreign affairs in all parts of the world bid for 
time against the affairs of municipalities, and the in- 
terests of the colonies, either self-governing or crown, 
receive but scant apportionment of the time of the 
Westminster Senators.”” The Herald thinks that 
Parliament cannot keep up with its work, that “a 
devolution of some sort must surely follow.” 


It is estimated that the number of men that will be 
actually engaged on the great Panama waterway will 
be about 10,000. That number will be constantly em- 
ployed during the active period of construction, and 
probably a reserve force of from one-third to one- 
half more must be kept on the ground. “ This means 
a population, counting women and children, of nearly 
50,000 souls, which will be entirely dependent upon 
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the canal for housing and subsistence.” The experi- 
ence of the Panama Railroad shows that the most 
useful laborer in the region of the canal is the West 
India negro. The employment of Chinamen or Jap- 
anese, sometimes mentioned as suitable for canal 
work, is said to be undesirable, on account of the ex- 
tremely degenerate character of those already on the 
Isthmus. In the shade the temperature on the line 
of the canal varies from 82 degrees during the rainy 
season to 88 in the dry. In the sun “ the thermom- 
eter may reach almost insufferable figures at noon in 
the dry season.” 

A bill introduced in the last session of the British 
Parliament makes it obligatory on all railway and 
steamship companies in the United Kingdom to fur- 
nish free transportation to members between their 
homes and London for the discharge of their Parlia- 
mentary duties. The system prevails in many coun- 
tries where legislators receive salaries. In France a 
small payment entitles deputies to travel on all the 
railway lines. Austrian legislators receive pay for 
traveling expenses. Free railway passes are fur- 
nished to these officials in Belgium, Italy and Japan. 
In Hungary legislators receive salaries and an allow- 
ance for house rent, but cannot travel free. The 
Australian Commonwealth and the States allow free 
passes on the railways. The United States and Can- 
ada give “ mileage ” allowance. Every British legis- 
lator has the constitutional privilege of enjoying free 
passage to and from Westminster Palace. The bill, 
if carried, the London Express says, will give a new 
meaning to the prerogative. The measure is support- 
ed by a number of prominent members of Parlia- 
ment. 


In a lecture delivered recently before the summer 
students of Chicago University on “ The Future of 


Road Building,” Archer B. Hulbert, making all 
sorts of pleas for good roads, laid the most stress on 
the social aspects of good roads. Bad roads had, he 
said, brought about the “ social revolution of the past 
century; they are reponsible for the breaking up of 
country homes and the decadence of country life; 
...inter-marriages among the good old country stock, 
which were for so many decades the chief source of 
the strength of the people, are ceasing ’’; there is less 
sociability; the young people do not get together. 
Mud up to the axle may not have been an impassa- 
ble barrier to social intermingling when there was 
nothing better in sight, but now, when there are good 
roads and paved streets within easy reach, it is impos- 
sible to have the most wideawake people and the most 
wholesome social life back along the mud roads. 

On behalf of the Christian Endeavorers of Con- 
necticut there was forwarded to the Navy Depart- 
ment petitions that wine be not used at the christen- 
ing of the battleship Connecticut next month, but 
that there be used in its stead “ pure crystal spring 
water from the Connecticut hills, against which for 
nearly 300 years no indictment has been found.” In 
reply, Acting Secretary Darling sent a letter in 
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which he said: “ I have great respect for your cause 
and your organization, but in this particular ca case, as 
a practical question, I am unable to reach your con- 
clusions. If the youth of the country are misled, it 
is not by the ceremony of breaking wine upon the 
iron prow of a battleship, but because they follow 
false prophets, and if such use of wine is ‘ question- 
able to others and offensive to many,’ it is because of 
‘evil to him who evil thinks.’ ’ 


The International Socialist and Trades Union Con- 
gress, in session at Amsterdam on the 18th, adopted 
a resolution declaring that the proletariat is not yet 
sufficiently organized to make practicable a general 
strike, involving the complete cessation of work, be- 
cause such a strike would render the existence of the 
proletariat itself impossible. The congress, there- 
fore, submits that, although a strike affecting a large 
number of trades might be used as a last means of 
effecting changes or protecting workmen against re- 
actionary attacks, workmen should be w arned not to 
allow themselves to be influenced by the propaganda 
advocating a general strike—the propaganda used by 
Anarchists to divert them from the real struggle 
but should seek to increase their power and strength- 
en their unity by developing class organization. 





Ex-Premier Waldeck-Rousseau, of France, died on 
the 10th instant. He will be best remembered as the 
inaugurator of the anti-clerical policy. —Ex-Senator 
George G. Vest, of Missouri, died on the 1¢th. He 
was one of the ablest orators in the Senate during the 
time of his senatorship.—Australia has chosen Dal- 
gety, a town of 300 inhabitants, as its federal capital. 
Dalgety is 296 miles south of Sydney, N. 8S. W., and 
is 32 miles from a railroad station——Friendly mes 
sages have passed between the Presidents of Colom- 
bia and Panama, and it is thought that diplomatic re- 
lations will soon be established.—The 100 Filipino 
students being educated in California will be brought 
east and placed in schools.—The first telegraphic mes- 
sage direct from Nome, Alaska, was received at Seat- 
tle on the 9th instant. 


One of the acts of grace signalizing the birth of an 
heir to the throne will be the total abolition of cor- 
poral punishment throughout Russia. At the present 
time any member, male or female, of the peasant 
class, which comprises over three-quarters of Russia’s 
population, is liable to corporal punishment in his or 
her respective village. Every village of importance 
has what is termed a peasant court, composed of the 
older members of the community, which can impose 
a sentence involving whip yping upon any member of 
the village. However, in the course of the last ten 
years whippings have been had recourse to only in 
the case of drunkenness and petty offenses in the vil- 
lages themselves. 

Georgia is again the scene of a reign of lynch law- 
lessness. 










Two negroes, who had been found guilty of | 


were taken from the jail by a mob and burned to 
death in the presence of hundreds of people. Three 
other negroes have since been shot to death, and flog- 
gings of others pronounced obnoxious take place 
nightly. An exodus of negroes has begun, in con- 
sequence, and a shortage of labor in the cotton fields 
is threatened. While many who are considered re- 
spectable citizens acted with the mob, there are signs 
that a healthy reaction has set in, and that the best 
citizens of the State are desirous of bringing about 
better conditions. 


The weekly bulletin issued by the Health Depart- 
ment of the city of Chicago says that “no such 
healthful summer as this of 1904 appears on record 
in the history of Chicago.” Absolutely pure water is 
the principal factor contributing to this result. Of 
the water supply the bulletin says: “ There is no ob- 
vious plausible reason for the purity, except the con- 
tinuous operation of the drainage channel. This is 
the fifth year that an average of more than 300,000 
cubic feet a minute, night and day, has been flowing 
from the lake down the Desplaines and Illinois val- 
leys, and during this time there has been a steady re- 
duction of deaths from the i impure water diseases.’ 

The rate war, which was started last Sixth month 
by the Hamburg-American Line against the Cunard 
Line, and which led to the reduction of steerage rates 
on some steamships to $10, was renewed on the 17th 
by a sweeping reduction of rates for cabin passage on 
the ships of-the Cunard Line. .The reduction was 
met at once by the White Star Line. Passage that 
had cost $100 was cut to $60, the minimum rate be- 
ing $50, instead of $65 and $80. Second cabin fare 
was made as low as $30, and on one line $27.50. By 
this cutting of rates people will now be able to go to 
Europe in the second cabin for less than it formerly 
cost to go in the steerage. 

Turkey has yielded to the demands of the United 
States that American educational institutions in Tur- 
key shall be placed on the same footing as similar in- 
stitutions belonging to other nations. The Sultan has 
also promised the payment to an American citizen 
of Smyrna the sum of $25,000, being the value of 
land on which Moslem refugees illegally settled. Af- 
ter these promises were made the American squadron 
that had been sent to Smyrna to awe the Turks set 
sail for Gibraltar. 

A son and heir to the Russian throne was born on 
the 12th instant. The royal infant’s name is to be 
Alexis Niklolaievitch. The Czar looks 5 the birth 
of a son as an omen that the war with Japan will be 
brought to a happy conclusion. He has named 
Grand Duke Michael to become regent in event of 
his own death before the baby Czarevitch reaches 
majority, while the Empress will be guardian. 

The conference between President Escalon, of Sal- 
vador; President Bonilla, of Honduras, and Presi- 


an atrocious murder and sentenced to be hanged, | dent Zelava, of Nicaragua, ended at Corinto, Nic- 
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aragua, on the 21st. They signed an agreement to 
maintain peace in the republics of Central America. 


The dispensary law, similar to that of South Caro- 
lina, passed by the last legislature of Alabama, has 
been declared void in the courts of the State. 


The Czar has issued a ukase summoning to the col- 
ors all the reserve officers throughout the empire. 


BIRTHS. 


BONNER.—At Kutztown, Pa., Seventh month 13th, 1904, to 
Arthur and Irene 8. Bonner, a daughter, whose name is Ruth 
Eleanor. 


HICKS.—At Newtown, Pa., Seventh month 24th, 1904, to 
Edward P. and Lydia H. B. Hicks, a daughter, who is named 
Mary Barnesley Hicks. 


GASKILL.—At Philadelphia, Seventh month 26th, 1904, to 
Edwin A. and Hannah Y. Gaskill, a son, whose name is Nathan 
Buzby Gaskill. 


DEATHS. 


BLACKWELL.—At the home of her son-in-law, Brinton F. 
Warner, near Vale, Harford County, Md., on Fourth-day, 
Eighth month 10th, 1904, Elizabeth Sinclair Blackwell, aged 85 
years; interment in Little Falls Meeting Burying Ground at 
Fallston, Md., of which meeting she was a member. 

The meeting at Fallston, Md., lost one of its oldest members 
when Elizabeth Sinclair Blackwell, after attaining the ripe age 
of 85 years, passed away. 

She was born in Baltimore, Md., in 1819, her parents, Samuel 
T. and Hannah Matlack, having moved there from Chester 
County, Pa., in 1810. In 1832 her family went to live in New 
York city, and there five years afterward she married Cornelius 
W. Blackwell. 

In 1874 Elizabeth Blackwell came to Harford County, Md., 
and lived there with her daughter, Amelia, the wife of Brinton 
F. Warner. In the hills, in God’s great out-doors, loved so well, 
she led the quiet, wholesome, domestic country life for thirty 
years, until her summons came. 

She was a brilliant conversationalist up to the time of her 
death, well-read, taking an active interest in the world and 
its people, her mind a storehouse of interesting information 
and enjoyable reminiscences. And who of us will forget her 
genial personality. A peaceful optimism seemed to radiate 
from her presence. All miss her sorely, but the inspiration de- 
rived from her charming personality is a potent force remain- 
ing. Such lives are noble examples of right living. 

May we, who knew and loved her, when we have “ crossed 
the bar” and joined the great “Choir Invisible” merit that 
praise beyond earth’s power to give, “ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

L. G. PAINTER. 


FRENCH.—On Eighth month 19th, 1904, John E. French, of 
East Walnut Lane, Germantown, in the 77th year of his age. 
This highly esteemed Friend was a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, held at Race Street. Interment at Fairhill. 


SELLERS.—At the home of her mother, Mary P. Sellers, 
Hoodland, Upper Darby, Delaware County, Pa., Mary. C. Sel- 
lers, aged 58 years. 


TUTTLE.—At her home in Sterling, Ill., Eighth month 5th, 
1904, Lavina Tuttle, in the 76th year of her age. She was a 
birthright member of the Society of Friends, being a daughter 
of Edwin and Mary Spencer Penrose. But after her marriage 
with Henry Tuttle and a family was growing up around them, 
she united with the Methodist Church. She was a good woman 
and bore her great suffering for years with Christian fortitude. 
Two sons and one daughter survive her. Her husband died in 


1879; a son died in early manhood, and a daughter a few 
months ago. P 


4. 


Principal Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala., has been 
elected an honorary member of the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard 


University. This is the society made up of honor graduates, 
and includes some of the most eminent men in America. 


NOTES. 

At Windber, Pa., there has recently passed away an old 
Friend, Joseph Harrison, of Welsh extraction, concerning whose 
boyhood an interesting story is told. One day, walking with 
his father, they saw some Friends, and young Joseph asked 
who these strangely-dressed people were. “They are Quak- 
ers, my son,” replied his father, “a very mistaken people.” 
And there and then, sitting down on a low stone wall, the 
father explained these “mistaken” doctrines to his son. 
Though the boy made no reply, he thought to himself, “ When 
I’m a man, I'll be a Quaker.” Removing to America, he came 
in contact with Friends in Pennsylvania, and soon applied for 
membership. For many years he worked as a miner in the 
Pennsylvania coal mines. He had a large family, and though 
he might have been promoted by the company, he chose to 
continue as he was for the sake of working with his boys. As 
they grew up several of them also applied for membership, and 
all showed esteem and love for their father’s people. Joseph 
Harrison never resided in a town where there was a Friends’ 
meeting, but he had been recorded by his monthly meeting.— 
The Friend (London). 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


To the Readers of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


My Dear Friends: I have been trying to find time to thank 
you all for such very generous responses to my appeal for 
reading matter for Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Woodstown Friends sent nine large 
boxes; Mt. Holly, six (am saving these for use this winter), 
and large boxes from Parkesburg, Kennett Square, Morristown, 
West Chester, Oxford, and one box from Granville, Washington 
County, N. Y., besides dozens of smaller boxes and packages 
from Friends in Philadelphia, and if you could have but seen 
the eagerness and delight which they have given to hundreds 
of children! I would get them sorted and ready, then put a 
small card on the door, telling them to come in, and the work 
would begin; gave out 1,500 in one hour; big and little ones 
would swarm in, and the pictures that some friends sent gave 
especial delight; have given out 8,000 already, and am sure that 
I have more than that on hand now. Last winter there was 
such a demand at the close of each evening’s work, and I sel- 
dom had any over. Thanks to your kindness I shall have them 
all winter. I always sort them out, and give as nearly as pos- 
sible according to age. The mothers and fathers often send 
for them, and we always give out at the close of mothers’ 
meetings. We are very greatly obliged to those who have sent 
books; these we put in the library; began with two books last 
Christmas, and now have 180. These we loan to the children, 
and we can but feel that we are helping to form a habit for 
something better than playing on the streets. I hope Friends 
who are blessed with abundance will remember us this winter. 
There is always so much sickness and suffering, and it is im- 
perative often to have money in hand to give immediate help, 
and we never have unless some one is kind enough to send some 
for the superintendent to use as needs present themselves. A 
Circle of King’s Daughters gave $25.00 to be so used, and if 
you could only know how much was done with it! but there is 
nothing left of it now, and unless some one comes to our as- 
sistance many a prayer for relief will go unanswered. 

Partly-worn clothing, especially shoes, are in great demand. 
Many mothers are good needlewomen, who will cut down and 
make over clothing for the children. There is so much sickness 
that a little stock of canned fruit and jelly is of great use. 
Trusting that you will think of us and our needs, I am with 
very grateful thanks, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EMILY WILBUR, 
Superintendent Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 


151 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia. 
Eighth month 21st, 1904. 


I do not consider the world in a position to make much 
more progress until it allows the hearts of our women to be 
voted at the ballot-box. Thousands of years of attempts at 
civilization under all the different forms of government imag- 
inable have but demonstrated the everlasting permanency of 
greed and selfishness in men, and upon these rocks the ship 
of State has repeatedly gone down. Universal education and 
universal liberty have never yet been tried—John J. Lentz. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


The following minute, adopted by the Central 
Committee, was read in the Conference at Toronto at 
the close of Third-day evening’s session: 

“In the meetings of the Central Committee and 
the sessions of the Conference we have greatly 
missed the genial presence and wise counsels of our 
friend, Howard M. Jenkins, who was one of our most 
trusted standard-bearers. He was interested in 
every phase of our Conference work, especially 
the advancement of our principles and the increase 
of religious fervor amongst us. We desire to bear 
our testimony to the beauty and strength of his life, 
and the helpfulness of his spoken and written words. 
He was growing steadily in power and spirituality, 
and was taken from us just when we seemed to need 
him most. Our sense of loss is great, and we realize 
that none of us can take his place; but, as we cherish 
his memory, let us highly resolve to make our own 
lives fuller "and richer, consecrating them anew to 
the service of God and humanity. 


CHARLES H. BUSHONG. 


The following minute was adopted by the Joint 
Committee of the Several Yearly Meetings for Work 
Among Isolated Friends: 

‘This committee acknowledges the great loss sus- 
tained by it and our entire Society by the death of 
Dr. Charles H. Bushong, which occurred at his home 
in New York city in Third month last. He was fer- 
tile in resource and devoted in service in behalf of 
all of the interests and activities of our religious 
body. His bravery and his hope were perennial and 
phenomenal. He battled bravely and almost mirac- 
ulously against the disease which afflicted him, and 
thereby greatly prolonged his useful life. It may 
be said of him that the cause he knew not he sought 
out, and the goods and graces he possessed he passed 
on in royal measure to his fellows. He was a good 
physician and a good man, as he was a most efficient 
worker in this committee. Mingled with our sense 
of loss is a feeling of thankfulness for his life and 
labor, and the privilege of his fellowship. Cherish- 
ing his memory his life being a manifesta- 
tion of the beauty and value of the religion we pro- 
fess, our prayer is that we may emulate his example 
as we go forward toward the perfect day. 


as a boon, 


Just as a mother would not love a child the better 
for its being turned into a model of perfection by one 
stroke of magic, but does love it the more deeply 
every time it tries to be good, so I do hope and believe 
cur great Father does not wait for us to be good and 
wise to love us, but loves us, and loves to help us in 
the very thick of our struggle with sin arid folly.— 
Juliana Horatia Ewi ng. 


* % 
The most precious things that a man possesses he 


has almost always received gratuitously: let him learn 
so to give them.—* The Simple Life.” 


— 
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THE FR [ENDLY INV ASION OF 
CANADA.—IL. 


On First-day morning the skies of Toronto looked 
as if they had never known a cloud, and the air was 
cool and refreshing. The attendance at the three 
meetings of worship during the day was much larger 
than at the preceding business sessions, and the meet- 
ings were among the most satisfying that we have 
ever had on such an occasion. The afternoon meet- 
ing, under the care of the young people, was partic- 
ularly encouraging. The platform was filled by 
young Friends. One of these arose at the time for 
the meeting to become settled and stated that there 
was no program prepared, but that the meeting was 
to be conducted like any other meeting for worship, 
except that it was desired that those accustomed to 
speaking, especially the older ones, would restrain 
the mselves, and allow the younger members an op- 
portunity to deliver any messages they might have. 
With one or two exceptions, the older Friends re- 
mained silent, and at least a dozen of the younger 
ones spoke as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. 
When the meeting closed hundreds of hearts were 
full of thankfulness for the possibilities that lie be- 
fore the Society of Friends. In the evening meet- 
ing O. Edward Janney alluded to an article in one 
of the Toronto papers, which spoke of our body of 
Friends as agnostics; he then stated briefly the essen- 
tial principles of Quakerism. An abstract of this ser- 
mon was published in several of the Toronto papers. 

Second-day was devoted to the subject of Eduea- 
tion. In the morning President Swain filled the 
chair and gave an admirable introductory address, in 
which he described an educated man, and said that 
the best atmosphe re for culture is a college or a re- 
ligious society where many pursue together the fruits 
of righteousness and love. The main address of the 
morning was delivered by Edwin D. Starbuck, 
Professor of Education at Earlham College, In- 
diana. His address was the result of a broad knowl- 
edge of underlying conditions, and was a revelation 
to many who listened to it. It showed the connec- 
tion that ought to exist between education and the re- 
ligious life. The speaker said that teachers should 
understand growing human nature, should under- 
stand the religious life, and what it is made of, should 
use the subject matter of the schools as a means of 
real culture, and should be men and women who have 
come into their own spiritual heritage. 

The discussion that followed was the most spirited 
of the entire week. We can quote but a few of the 
good things that were uttered. John William 
Graham said that all that is good in human life goes 
to the making of religion, but that the special effort 
should be to seek purity rather than strenuousness. 
Henry W. Wilbur said that education tends to make 
religion intelligent, zealous and reasonably sane, and 
religion takes intellectual education out of cold 
storage and warms it over. Edward B. Rawson said 
that every Friends’ school should promote the relig- 
ious life, and therefore should employ only religious 
teachers. 


In the afternoon Elizabeth Stover read a paper on 
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“ Parental Responsibility ” that ought to be read by 
every parent in the Society of Friends, and then 
passed on to all the other parents of their acquaint- 
ance. Before her paper was discussed Professor 
Goldwin Smith was introduced. ‘This venerable 
scholar, who is known and honored in both hemi- 
spheres, completed his eighty-first year while the 
Conference was in session. In spite of his age he 
spoke clearly and audibly, and the light of the Christ 
within illumined his face as he talked of his friend- 
ship with John Bright, and his interest in Friends 
because of what they had done to promote the cause 
of peace. 

In the evening Rufus M. Jones read a paper, 
which was as interesting as its English was faultless, 
filled with suggestions concerning the teaching of the 
Bible in the family, in the school and in the First-day 
School. It is evident that Friends are coming into a 
fuller appreciation of the Bible than they have had 
for at least two generations. In conversation be- 
tween sessions some of the young parents spoke of 
reading it daily to and with their children, and of 
the interest shown in it by the children. 

On Third-day morning philanthropic work was 
taken up. John William Hutchinson presided, and 
Samuel J. Barrows, superintendent of the New York 
Prison Association, showed how inhumanity as a cure 
for crime has proved an entire failure, as was inevi- 
table, for it is useless to try to do by repression what 
‘an only be done by prevention and reformation. 
He said that fear has never prevented men from do- 
ing right and suffering martyrdom; neither has it pre- 
vented them from doing wrong and taking the conse- 
quences. The paper was followed by a succession of 
questions, rather than a discussion. All Friends in- 
terested in the treatment of criminals ought to read 
the paper and these answers in the published proceed- 
ings of the Conference. 

Third-day afternoon was reserved for sight-seeing. 
A number of Friends took a fifty-mile tfip by rail to 
Guelph, to see the working of the agricultural college 
and experiment station there, of which Charles Za- 
vitz is a director. A large number went by boat 
and trolley to St. Catharine’s, and did not get back 
till after the close of the evening session. Between 
two and three hundred of us planned a drive around 
Toronto by tally-hos and carriages. A heavy shower 
delayed us in starting, and when we were a mile on 
our way we were drenched by a second shower before 
we could reach shelter. But most of us went on to 
the Parliament buildings, and through some of the 
most beautiful streets after the shower was over. 
The Parliament buildings are handsome, and the 
most wonderful thing about them to a Philadelphian 
is that after they were completed $100,000 of the 
appropriation was returned to the government un- 
used by the building commission. 


At the business session in the evening the reports 
of the superintendents of the various departments of 
philanthropic work were read, and were very encour- 
aging. The silence that followed the reading of the 
memorial of Howard M. Jenkins at the close of the 
session was filled with loving memories and holy re- 
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} man at the Conference. 


solves. The next morning, in the meeting for wor- 
ship, several Friends spoke of this, and the belief 
was expressed that he and other valued workers who 
are no longer with us in the body are still strength- 
ening us by their spiritual influence. The meeting 
on Fourth-day morning was introduced by a paper 
by John William Graham, entitled “ Consecration 
and Service.” 

The meeting on Fourth-day afternoon was under 
the care of Young Friends’ Associations. The part 
played by young Friends in the early days of the So- 
ciety, the greater opportunities that are opening be- 
fore them to-day, were set forth in papers and ad- 
dresses that were well written and ably delivered. 
The chairman and three of the four speakers were 
graduates of Swarthmore College. More than fifty 
Swarthmoreans were in attendance at the Confer- 
ence. 

The peace meeting on Fourth-day evening was a 
real feast. Jesse H. Holmes, who believes in peace 
in the concrete as well as in the abstract, argued that 
there is always a better way than war for the settle- 
ment of national and international difficulties. Pro- 
fessor J. C. McCurdy, of Toronto, traced the con- 
nection between war and religion in the past ages, 
and showed how absurd it is for Christian nations to 
war against each other and pray to the same God 
to give victory to their armies, as it would not be 
possible to grant prayers of both. Andrew Steven- 
son, of Stratford, Ontario, showed what schools could 
do to inculeate a love for peace. His paper would be 
helpful to every thoughtful, conscientious teacher. 

On Fifth-day morning the papers and addresses 
suggested ways for promoting purity in the home, 
the school, the press and the Church, the prevailing 
thought being that the young should be surrounded 
as far as possible by pure influences. Professor 
Adam Shortt, of Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario, 
gave an uplifting address on “ Individuality in Spir- 
itual and Social Life,” and then, after a reverential 
silence, broken by prayers of thankfulness, “ the best 


Conference that we have ever held ” came to a close. 


I hope no one will construe the pleasantries in my 
former letter as a reflection upon the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The breakage that detained the special 
train and caused it to lose its right of way might 
have happened on any road. But when those who ex- 
pected to get in first and sympathize with the rest of 
us were the last to arrive, we could not help laughing 
at them good-naturedly. Philadelphians have never 
before had such satisfactory transportation to a Con- 
ference. All the roads were generous to us in their 
rates and provided ample car room, and the officials 
were uniformly courteous. 

With very few exceptions, Friends were delighted 
with their accommodations in Toronto, and thought 
they had good board for a very moderate sum. The 
labors of the local committee were greatly appreci- 
ated, as they had left nothing undone that could add 
to the comfort of their guests. William Greenwood 


3rownm was the most genial of hosts and the busiest 
No citizen of our republie 
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could have surpassed him in energy and executive 
ability. 

The good feeling between the visiting Friends and 
the Canadians was evident to all. Many who were 
not Friends were present at each session, and several 
of the Toronto papers gave very full and fair reports, 
supplemented by favorable editorial comment. The 
meetings had been well advertised. Half a block 
from Massey Hall a canvas sign announcing the 
Friends’ Conference and inviting all to attend, was 
stretched across the main street over the heads of 
the passers-by. We found no desire on the part of 
the Canadians to be annexed to the United States, 
but there was a very general wish for an increase of 
good feeling between the two countries. E. L. 


ADULT SCHOOL TEACHERS AT 
WOODBROOKE. 


It was a happy thought which inspired the Wood- 
brooke Committee to arrange a summer meeting at 
their delightful home at Selly Oak, for adult school 

teachers. In view of the large preponderance of 
men’s schools, it was proposed in the fi first place to 
restrict the gatherings to teachers of men’s classes, 
but applications for tickets were not quite so numer- 
ous as was anticipated, with the result that quite a 
number of ladies have been present, and have added 
not a little to the social enjoyment of the settlers. 

It is impossible to overestimate the advantages 
which the teachers are reaping from the meetings. 
Many have had but few opportunities of studying ai 
leisure the problems with which the lectures deal, 
and they will return to their work not only “ en- 
thused ” with fresh zeal, but equipped with a store 
of fresh knowledge which will the better fit them to 
grapple with many of the problems which arise in 
their classes. It has been extremely helpful to them 
to see the Birmingham schools at work; and it has 
been delightful to compare notes with busy workers 
from other parts of the country. 

The opening gathering on Seventh- day evening, 
Seventh month 30th, was presided over by John W. 
Hoyland, when brief reports were given by the new- 
ly-arrived visitors of the progress of the movement in 
their various districts. Everyone seemed to bring a 
message of encouragement and a record of steady 
progress. 

On First-day morning and evening visits were paid 
to the various schools and meetings in the districz, 


and in the afternoon Edward Grubb addressed the | © 


teachers on the Christian basis of their work. He 
said that in a time of successful effort like the pres- 
ent, when we are progressing on almost every hand, 
it is especially needful that we should consider how 
far our success promises to be permanent. Three 
conditions which have contributed to that success 
have been freedom, brotherhood and education. 
Each of these aspects of the work were ably consid- 
ered, and the speaker went on to inquire what else 
was needed. The one essential condition, he urged, 
was a strong grasp of spiritual Christianity. There 
is a tendency in some directions to rely on good fel- 
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lowship and high ideals, and to minimize the spiritual 
part of our work. We need leaders of strong faith, 
deep experience, and clear insight, who find in Jesus 
Christ not merely a teacher, but an inspiring person. 
ality. The profoundest need of the souls we seek to 
help is some conscious sharing in the love of God. Lt 
we are to be instruments in meeting that need, we 
must be able, with no touch of Pharisaism, to speak 
from experience, to say, Come, taste and see. Every- 
one felt that no more impressive or appropriate mes- 
sage than this could have been given as a prelude to 
the engagements of the week. 

On Second-day Dr. W. F. Adeney commenced a 
series of lectures, which were continued throughout 
the week, on the “ Credibility of the Gospels.” It 
is quite impossible to give here any worthy summary 
of them. They reviewed, in a masterly and lucid 
way, the external and internal evidences of the relia- 
bility of the four narratives, and the final lecture 
dealt with three special difficulties—the miracles, the 
virgin birth and the resurrection. Everyone felt it 
to ‘be a great privilege to listen to so scholarly a 
handling of these deep problems. Two other courses 
of lectures have occupied each morning. During the 
early part of the week Edward Grubb dealt with 
“The Teaching of Jesus,” and during the latter part 
William Littleboy commenced his series on “ Old 
Testament History.” Both of these courses have 
been most valuable. Busy teachers have received 
invaluable help as many of the difficulties of Biblical 
interpretation have been so ably explained. They 
will return to their work realizing that modern criti- 
cism has made the Bible a bigger, not a smaller, book, 
and thankful that the true purpose of the Book, as “a 
record of inspire -d history rather than an inspired ree- 
ord of history,” has been so clearly shown to them. 

Less strenuous than the morning studies, but not 
less helpful to adult school workers, have been the 
evening gatherings. Unhappily, George Shann’s in- 
disposition led to a slight alteration of the program. 
Third-day, Fourth-day and Fifth-day evenings were 
given up to discussions on adult school work. Tom 
Bryan delivered two breezy and charming addresses 
on “ The Teacher and His Class ” and “ The Teacher 
and His Lesson.” The first of these addresses was a 
noble plea for the fostering of the spirit of brother- 
hood in our work. Our men are learning that the 
true Christian is one who sows that others 1 may reap, 
and that God has ordained that we should find our 
highest satisfaction in sacrifice. The very word 
‘ brotherhood ” appeals to a deeply-rooted sentiment 
in human nature, and it is the master-passion of the 
adult school movement. Our men are asking, 
“ What can I do?” and, better still, “ What can [ 
be?” There was much vitality in the discussions on 
this and the two following evenings, when methods 
were compared and plenty of advice given as to how 
best to run our schools. 

On Sixth-day evening Dr. George Newman spoke 
on “ Adult Schools and Municipal Work.” His ad- 
dress was an able piece of work, and his account of 
the horrors of overcrowding in London, and the in- 
ertia of the local governing bodies in the face of such 
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an evil, deeply impressed his audience. 8S. H. Davies 
followed on Seventh-day with a lecture on “ Adult 
Schools and Hygiene,” and urged adult school worl:- 
ers to sometimes spend the “ first half-hour” giving 
simple elementary lessons on such subjects as food, 
ventilation, ete. These two lectures should prove of 
great use, indicating fresh channels of useful service 
in many of our schools, where the first half-hour is 
not always occupied to the best advantage. Every- 
one felt the force of Arnold Rowntree’s closing 
speech at Seventh-day’s meeting, when he urged the 
importance of training adult scholars to fulfil the ob- 
ligations of citizenship, and intelligently to assist in 
the betterment of the public life of the community. 

Not the least helpful part of the week’s proceed- 
ings has been the happy social life of the place. With 
ideal summer weather and charming surroundings, it 
has been a rare privilege to make new friendships 
and renew old ones—friendships all the more to be 
valued because of the oneness of our aims. Excel- 
lent arrangements have been made by the thoughtful 
warden and his assistants for the comfort of all. 
Tennis, boating, bathing and cycling are indulged in, 
and several excursions have been taken to places of 
interest in the neighborhood. Many settlers were re- 
gretfully obliged to leave at the end of the first week, 
but more have arrived, and all are looking forward to 
a fresh enrichment of heart and mind during the 
week that remains.—F. J. G., in The Friend (Lon- 
don). 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Charles Lewis, Eighth 
month 7th. The clerk opened the meeting by reading the 40th 
chapter of Isaiah. Charles Lewis read Edward Rawson’s 
paper, “ Christianity as Friends See It,” which was followed 
by remarks from Zeno C. Taber. A part of the Philadelphia 
Discipline was read. After the minutes a welcome letter from 
Edward Coale was read. After listening to a letter from Ara- 
bella Carter, inviting the Young Friends’ Association to join 
the General Conference of Friends’ Associations, it was the 
general sentiment of the meeting to accept. Sentiments hav- 
ing been given, and the meeting having drawn into silence for 
a few minutes, it adjourned to meet again Eighth month 21st, 
at the home of Willet Hazard. 


Mary S. Howett, Assistant Clerk. 
160 South Madison Avenue. 





CINcCINNATI.—An event of more than usual interest to the 
Cincinnati Friends’ Association was the address by John J. 
Cornell, of Baltimore, on Sixth-day evening, Eighth month 
19th. The address was of much practical value, and John J. 
Cornell’s visit will long be remembered with pleasure and 
gratitude by the Association. 

The theme of the discourse was direct revelation, and he told 
how God had always thus revealed Himself to His people from 
the beginning when He communed with man face to face, to 
the present time, when, as the Friends believe, He still re- 
veals His will individually to all who are open to receive it. 
The words of George Fox to his followers, “Hold all your 
meetings in the power of God, and mind the light,” form the 
basis of the Friends’ belief, and is the simple calling men back 
to the religion of Christ as He taught it and lived it. The 
power and wisdom of God is implanted in the heart of man as 
his teacher and guide, and if he will follow faithfully the 
“ Voice Within,” it will bring him the salvation he needs. Not 
only salvation after this life passes away, but salvation here 
and now, from the mistakes and passions of human nature, and 
all the things that bring disorder and wrong-doing. Whoever 
lives in accordance with the instructions of the Divine Spirit 
lives as a Friend. 

Grace D. Hatt, Assistant Clerk. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The mid-summer meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Richard M. and 
Sada Johnson, Eighth month 18th, with a good attendance. 
Meeting was opened by Scripture reading, 100th Psalm. Min- 
utes of previous meeting were read, and the program for the 
evening taken up. A continued history reading of “The Life 
of Benjamin Hallowell” was read by E. Irene Meredith. From 
“The Discipline” Phebe R. Bowley read a part. “Gospel 
Ministry ” was the selection. By request, Elsie Johnson fav- 
orded us with a recitation entitled, “The Clover Meadow ; ” 
also “ The Little White Rose.” 

An intermission was taken, after which a select reading was 
given by Richard M. Johnson, subject, “A Sermon on a Log.” 
Isaac W. Reeder read “The Harvest Moon,” by Maria Fox. 
Another reading was given by Ella M. Ball, “The Worth of 
Character.” 

F. Ida Baldwin was with us from West Chester, and re- 
cited “ The Flower Girl.” Martha A. Johnson recited “If all 
who Hate Would Love Us,” and Hannah P. Smulling, “ Uncle 
Peter at the Big House.” The meeting closed with sentiments. 
Our next meeting will be held at the home of Harry S. John- 
son, Ninth month 15th. A. B. R., Cor. See. 

Toronto.—A few Friends in attendance at the conference re- 
mained over First-day in Toronto, and these were invited to 
meet with some of the members of the Friends’ Association at 
the secretary’s house, 28 College Street, at 4 o’clock. 

Letters received too late for presentation at the conference 
were read from Oliver S. Fell, Swarthmore, Pa.; David Wilson, 
Wenona, Ill., and others. One of these advocated a monument, 
on Boston Common, to the memory of the martyred Friends. 

The conference formed the subject of comment during the 
early period of the meeting, with special reference to the im- 
pression it had evidently made upon people in and out of Tor- 
onto. Thankfulness was expressed that so many had at- 
tended, and that some of these had remained over. It seemed 
to be fully realized by all that it now became us to strive to 
be worthy of the occasion and its inspiration. 

A few verses of scripture were read by Wm. G. Brown, fol- 
lowed by a period of devotion. The secretary, A. C. Courtice, 
gave a short discourse, followed by others, who referred to the 
lessons of the conference, our obligations, and to the belief that 
many of those who had been with us through the week were in 
thought and sympathy with us at this hour. 

Great appreciation was expressed by all that Toronto had 
been, the meeting-place of the conference. The uplift given 
by it and the duty devolving upon us in consequence were dwelt 
upon. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


“Matthew Arnold,” by G. W. E. Russell (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1904; price, $1.00), a new volume in “ Literary Lives,” 
is a book full of interest for all admirers of the famous Eng- 
lishman. Handicapped as the author is by Arnold’s request 
that he should not be made the subject of a biography, and by 
the large amount of Arnold literature already extant, he has, 
nevertheless, gathered together matter for a most readable 
book. Its contents are sub-divided into chapters on method, 
education, society, conduct and theology. Mr. Russell’s aim 
has been to treat his subject fairly, and to avoid hero-worship 
without obscuring his love and admiration for Mr. Arnold as 
a friend. In the main he has succeeded. Some of the chap- 
ters are far more like a friendly chat about a mutual friend 
than a formal exposition of facts about a famous man. 

Mr. Russell’s book is not intended for readers entirely ur- 
acquainted with Matthew Arnold’s writings. For those per- 
sons caring to become acquainted with the man before they 
learn to know him through his books the two volumes of let- 
ters, by the same author, published in 1895, will be helpful. 

H. M. F. 





“ The Fire-Bringer,” by William Vaughn Moody (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1904; price, $1.10), is the first part of a Prome- 
thean trilogy, of which the second part, “ The Mask of Judg- 
ment,” is already published. Any further attempt to drama- 
tize a theme which has already been made memorable by such 
modern poets as Mrs. Browning and Shelley is daring, and no 
writer is wise to undertake the task unless conscious of a dis- 
tinctly new message. Mr. Moody’s “ Fire-Bringer” lacks the 
simplicity of a great poem, and the force and sustained action 
necessary to a drama which is to be staged. There is much to 


criticise in the style of the whole, as a part of a proposed 
trilogy, and in the too frequent use of unusual words. The 
drama rises to its highest level in the lyric passages, —_ of 
H. M. F. 


which are almost beautiful. 
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The Plant World is an illustrated monthly journal of popu- 
lar botany, and is the official organ of the Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society of America. The issue for Seventh month con- 
tains one of a series of articles on the fascinating subjects of 
botany and travel under the title, “From the Notebook of a | 
Naturalist on the Island of Guam.” Other articles are: “On | 
Lonely Rocks and Sand-edged Bluffs,” “The Black Fungi,” 
“Some Unusually Woody Plants.” One of the departments is 
“The Home Garden and Greenhouse,” whose editor this month 
discusses peonies, chrysanthemums, pansies, and is always glad 
to answer questions of a relevant nature. The Teachers’ De- 
partment is edited by Prof. Francis E. Lloyd, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and this month takes “ Polination in the Primrose,” 
“The Origin of Bog Plants,” “Liverworts in Dry Seasons,” 
“ Fossil Fungi,” a “ Carniverous Gall.” Under “ Book Reviews ” 
all publications that would be of interest to plant lovers are 
taken up. (Published at Washington, D. C.; subscription 
price, $1.50.) 


WAR. 


The war drum continues its beating, 
Though protests are many and strong, 
And nation with nation is meeting 
The discord and strife to prolong. 





. 
From pleasures of peaceful instruction 
The minds of so many must turn, 
To study the art of destruction, 
And all its devices to learn. 


Ambition and greed for possession 
All thoughts of contentment dispel; 

And by the strong hand of oppression 
The peaceful are forced to rebel. 


Destruction of life and of treasure 
Reveal its effects from afar; 

No thought and no language can measure 
The evils resulting from war. 


WINDOWS-SILLS IN THE CITY. 
Here dwell the daughters and the sons of toil, 
And pensive here the rambler’s bosom thrills 
To mark aloft, in boxed and potted soil, 
The tiny gardens of the window-sills. 


While unto his teachings attending, 
The help of the Lord we implore, 
That nations may cease from contending 
And glory in bloodshed no more. 


No tenement so humble, none so mean, 


Where God’s poor people crowd their meager rooms, 


But some brave airy ledge is leafy-green, 
Some radiant window odorously blooms. 


Nourished each morning with their sprinkling care, 
Each evening with salubrious drops restored, 
How beautiful their nurslings, and how fair 
The gardens of the toilers of the Lord! 


Such were the flowers that bloomed in Eden’s grove, 
And shed their fragrance on the balmy wind; 

Such were the flowers our great ancestor wove, 
To crown the lovely mother of mankind. 


And when, in exile from the blissful gate, 
The garden, forfeited, behind them lay, 

This was our portion of the blest estate, 
These little pots of patrimonial clay. 


O gentle flowers, that bloom and fade and die 
Between the stony streets and smoky skies, 
Our yearning sorrow do ye typify, 
Our lost inheritance ye symbolize! 


Ye symbolize our faith, O beauteous flowers, 
That Eden’s gates, unbolted and unchained, 

Shall open wide their amaranthine bowers, 
And the lost Paradise shall be regained! 


John Ludlow, in Sunday Magazine. | 





| 


May he, his great purpose revealing, 
Uproot what brings discord and pain, 

That honor, and peace, and good feeling 
Triumphant for ever may reign. 


—T'. Watson, in the Olive Leaf (London). 


RUSKIN MEETS SOME AMERICANS. 


1, a second time (lest the first impression should have been 
too weak), was fated to come from Venice to Verona with an 
American family—father and mother and two girls—presum- 
ably rich—girls, 15 and 18. I never before conceived the 
misery of wretches who had spent all their lives in trying to 
gratify themselves. It was a little warm—warmer than was 
entirely luxurious—but nothing in the least harmful. They 
moaned and fidgeted and frowned and puffed and stretched and 
fanned, and ate lemons, and smelt bottles, and covered their 
faces, and tore the cover off again, and had no one thought or 
feeling during five hours of traveling in the most noble part 
of all the world, except what four poor beasts would have had 
in their end in a menagerie, being dragged about on a hot day. 
Add to this misery every form of polite vulgarity, in methods 
of doing and saying the common things they said and did. I 
never yet saw humanity so degraded (allowing for external 
circumstances of every possible advantage). Given wealth, 
attainable education, and the inheritance of 18 centuries of 
Christianity, and 10 of noble Paganism; and this is your re- 
sult—by means of “ Liberty.”—Letter to Charles Eliot Norton, 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
.Meeting: 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 


Lancaster 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 


ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 
Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 


o'clock. Visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 


Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


8th mo. 2lst (lst-day).—Conference 
under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on Philanthropic 


Labor will be held in the meeting house 
at Newtown, Delaware County, Pa., at 
2.30 p.m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 

P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


8th mo. 28th (Ist-day).—Hopewell, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


8th mo. 28th (lst-day).—The Friends 
of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their 
next meeting at the home of Sarah A. 
Knowlton, 42 Fisher Avenue, 11 a.m. 


8th mo. 29th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Mt. Pleasant. Friends de- 
siring to attend, by sending notice, will 
be met at Mt. Pleasant Station, Wheel- 


in the Atlantic. 
| 


SN SeSeoellineD 


ing and L. E. R. R., on 
Eighth month 27th. 


Seventh-day, 


It is most earnestly hoped that as 
many interested Friends from other 
yearly meetings as possibly can will 


make an effort to be present throughout 
its sessions. 

Friends from East connect at Steuben- 
ville, O., at 8.10 a.m. and 3.40 p.m., or 
at Wheeling, W. Va., at 8.05 a.m. and 
3.45 p.m., arriving from either point at 
Mt. Pleasant at 9.02 a.m. and 4.33 p.m. 
Word should be sent to William R. 
Clark, Emerson, O. 


8th mo. 29th (2d-day).—Duanesburg 
Half-Yearly Meeting; meeting of minis- 
ters and elders on Seventh-day before, at 
3 p.m. Friends will note the change in 
date, which is on account of the Confer- 
ence in Toronto. 


8th mo. 30th (3d-day.)—Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Mt. Holly, N. J., 


(Continued on page iii.) 








